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«If the system of perfect liberty to industry 
and commerce, were the prevailing system of 
nations, the arguments which dissuade a coun- 
try in the predicament of the United States, from 
a zealous pursuit of manufactures, would doubt- | 
less have great force.”’*** <‘* But this system is 
far frgm characterising the general policy of na- 
tions. The prevalent one hasbeen regulated by 
an opposite spirit. The consequence of it is, 
that the United States are, to acertain extent, in 
the situation of a country‘precluded from foreign 
commerce. They can, indeed, without difficul- 
ty, obtain from abroad the manufactured supplies | 
ef which they are in want. But they experience || 
numerous and very injurious impediments to the |, 
emission and vent of their commodities. Nor is 
this the case in reference to a single foreign na- 
tion only. The regulations of several countries 
with which we have the most extensive intercourse, 
throw serious-obstructions in the way of the princt- 
pal staples of the United States.”’ Alexander Ha- 
milton’s Report on Manufactures. 


Friends and Fellow-Citizens, 

Many of our citizens, among whom are class- 
ed no small number who rank high in station and 
- talents, ascribe the decline of the national pros- 


perity chiefly to the transition from a state of 


war to a state of peace ; and are firmly persuad- 
ed that nothing but 4 renewal of war in Europe, 
which would afford us:a market for the super- 
abundant produce of our soil, can completely 
restore us, and place us on the high ground we 
formerly occupied. 

This is a view of our affairs, as: gloomy and 
disheartening as itis erroneous. It is predicated 
on the idea, that the prosperity or misery of na- 
tions depends on circumstances over which they 
have no control ; that they are not moulded and 


fashioned by their own policy ; and thata nation, | 


supereminently blessed as we are, with every 


Hed to suffer distress and embarrassment, unless 
other nations are ravaged and desetated by wars 
and famines ! 

This idea can never be admitted for amoment. 
It is belied by the history of every nation, wise 
or unwise, ancient or modern; by which it is 
Proved, that nations, like individuals, make their 
own. fortunes ; that wise systems of policy will 
| produce prosperity, and unwise ones distress ; 
| that the degree of prosperity or distress will al- 
| ways be in due proportion to the degree of the 
| wisdom or folly of their policy ; that when a 
jpation is in a state of suffering and distress, un- 
iless produced by some very extraordinary and 
| inevitable calamity, as earthquakes, famines, in- 
| vasions, &c. it affords conclusive evidence against 
‘its pelicy ;‘that no natural or other advantages, 
how transcendently great soever, will insure 
prosperity toa nation, under an unsound policy ; 
that the contrary. policy will successfully strug- 
gle against and overcome the greatest natural dis- 
advantages ; and finally, that when nations are 
not ground down by wasteful and profligate go- 
vernments, and grievous and grinding taxes, a 
sound system will insure their prosperity, whe- 
ther universal peace prevail, or the whole world 
be engaged in warfare. A coroHary from all 
this is, that as our government is neither waste- 
ful nor profligate, nor our taxes oppressive, our 
present distresses can be charged only to our 
wayward policy. 





most forcibly illustrate this theory. Spain en- 
joys a fertile soitand mild climate, and has de-. 
rived immense wealth from her colonies; and 
yet she: has.for centuries been miserable and 
wretched, through the insane, policy she pursu- 
ed, whereby her wealth yas lavished on. stran- 








advantoge, natural, moral, and political, is doom- j ness and want. Should she escape the fangs of 


Spain, Ireland, France, and the United States, | 





gers, while her own people were pining in idle- {| 





the Holy Alliance, and persevere in the sound 
system of policy she has recently adopted, she 
will, within a few years, attain that grade in the 
scale of nations, to which she is eminently enti- 
tled by her local situation and immense advan- 
tages. 

Ireland is blessed with natural advantages at 
least equal*to those of England—and yet has at 
all times exhibited a most lamentable picture of 
poverty and wretchedness, while England, until 
of late, has enjoyed.a high degree of prosperity. 
This arose principally from the circumstance, 
that the middle and higher orders in the depend- 
ent kingdom were clothed by the manufacturers 
of the dominant one, and the. wealth of Ireland 
was lavished to support the industry of England. 

France exhibits a strong case on the opposite 
side of the question. She was wasted by a tedi- 
ous and bloody war, of above twenty years’ du- 
ration ;. suffered for three or four years the ha- 
voc und ravage of numerous hosts of licentious 
soldiers ; and was laid under a beavy contribu- 
tion of about 100,000,000 of dollars.* From 
all these enormous evils she has recovered in @ 
few years, by the system of protecting her do- 


-mestic industry, and not lavishing her wealth on 


strangers. She now enjoys, in consequence of 
this system, a state of higher and more substan- 
tial prosperity than she has known for a centu- 
ry: her political state I forbear to discuss, as 
unconnected with the present question. * 

The situation of the United States, alas! af- 
fords a complete contrast to that of France, and: 
a most irrefragable illustration of this theory. 


|| For nearly twenty years, while millions of armed 


men were devastating large portions of Europe, , 
we enjoyed the benefits of neutral commerce, 
to an extent scarcely ever, perhaps never, en- 





* The contribution was fixed at 700,000,000 livres, equal te 





| about 130,000,000 of doliars—but a.part-of it, L-believe, was: 
U remitted, 
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joyed by any other nation. This was succeeded 
‘by a short war, of two years and a half, in 
which, to use the words of Mr. Wyndham, ** we 
were hardly scratched,”—and which, in fact, ra- 


ther advanced than retrograded our prospérity.. 


It was closed under the most favourable auspi- 
ces, and every man, woman, and child, able and 
' svilling to work, was usefully employed for indi- 
vidual advantage, and steadily adding to the 
wealth and resources of the nation. The voice 
of peace, and -happiness, and joy, was heard 
throughout*the Jand. ‘But soon the glorious pro- 
spect was changed. The country was deluged 
with cheap goods from abroad—great numbers of 
our citizens were devoted to idleness and penury 
—establishments, on Which -millions had been 
expended—which gave employment ‘to thou- 
sands, and wrought up, during the war, more 
than two-thirds of the average export of cotton 
wool from the United States to all Europe, from 
the year 1800 to 1814*—were closed, and their 
proprietors consigned to binkruptcy—a large 
portion of the energy and enterprise of the na- 
tion was paralized—gloom and distress pervaded 
the land—the circulating medium vanished to 
pay for luxuries we did not want, and for neces- 
saries which we night have produced at home. 
For atime, the farmers escaped the pernicious 
consequences of the system—the planters still 
longer. But it has at length reached both class- 
es—and.a painful state of things has beeu pro- 
duced, thus justly depicted by the secretary of 
the treasury, and by a committee of the house 
of representatives of the United States :—The 
former declares, that ‘few instances have occur- 
red, of a distress so severe as that which has been 
exhibited in the’ United States’’—and the latter, 
that ‘* the imposition of un excise AT THIS TIME 
OF FXTREME DISTRESS, would be unwise, and is 
not demanded by the state of the public treasury. 
If imposed, it would be difficult to collect ; and, if 





* As.this assertion will .excite surprise, I annex a state- 
ament of our exports of cotton, with the custom house valua- 
tion, from 1800 to 1814, fram Pitkin’s Statistical View, p. 133. 








1800, lbs. 17,789,803 $3,556,000 
1, 20,911,201 4,182,000 
2, 27,501,075 5,250,000 
3, 42,105,623 7,920,000 
‘.. 38 118,041 7,650,000 
5, 38,370,000 9,445,000 
6, 35,657,465 8,332,000 
7, 63,944,459 = 14,232,000 , 
8, 10,630,000 2,221 000 
9, 50,980,255 8,515,000 
10, 93,261,462 15,508,000 
Hi, 62,058,236 9,652,000 
12, 28,887,377 3,080,000 
43, 19,110,016 2,324,000 
14, 17,729,007 2,683,000 

567,020,552 104,550,000 

Average, Ibs. 37,803,601 6,970,333 


The quantity consumed in the United States in 1815, was 
27,000,000 Ibs. of course above two thirds .of this average. 


! collected, at would, in some parts of the union, be 
in paper little available.”’* 

Thesé. statements are recent, the first was 
made ‘in Febroary, 1820; and the second, a 
short time’previons to the close of the Jast ses- 
sion of -congress. 

These strong facts can never be set aside by 
abstract theories, however plausible, and how- 
eversupported by names of great celebrity, As 
truth requires no adventitious support, to esta- 
blish its authority : so error cannot be convert- 
ed into trath, nor folly into wisdom, by the glare 
of exalted names. 

Having in my former numbers, discuseed the 
question of the causes of the present situation 
of the planters, I now, according to my promise, 
shall attempt to prove that it was in the power of 
congress to apply a preventive to the depression 
of the prices of cotton in 1819, and a palliative 
in.1820 ; and, after its occurrence, to alleviate 
the evils it pradaced. 

To prove what might have been done in 1818, 
or what may be done now, it is necessary to dis- 
play what has been done already : and fortunate- 
ly such progress was made in the manufacture of 
cotton goods, during the two years and a half of 
war, the only period since the commencement 


| of our government, in which it had a fair chance 


of supplying the domestic market, as to leave no 
doubt of the capacity of the country to consume 


t . 
so much of the raw material as would prevent 


that glut in Europe, which produced depression 
and all its ruinous consequences. 

The duty imposed on cotton and woollen goods, 
in 1789, was only five per cent. It was raised 
afterwards to 7 1-2, to 10, to 12 1-2, and at a 
Jate period, to 15, which was the rate at the 
commencement of the war, when it was raised 
to 25. ) 

The great advantages the British manufactur- 
ers possessed, of immense capitals, machinery 
of tie most perfect kind, the entire supply of 
the home market, the profits of which enabled 
them to make sacrifices on the goods they sent 
abroad, discouraged our citizens generally from 
any serious effort at the establishment of the 
cotton manufacture in the United States, on a 
large or extensive scale, for the first t.venty years 
of the operations of our government. The few 
that were made, proved ruinous for the under- 
takers, and prevented others from engaging in 
the same speculations: for truly did Alexander 
Hamilton pronounce, that ‘the undertakers of 





* As numbers of our citizens deny the existence of distress 
at present, | quote the precise words of two public documents, 
of respectable authority, on the subject. Were it necessary, 
others of equal weight might be added, from messagés of go- 
veruors, and reports of state legislatures. 














new manufactures have to contend, not only 
with the natural disadvantages of new undertak- 
ings, but with the gratuities and remunerations 


which other governments bestow. To be ena. 


bled to contend with success, it is evident that the 


interference and aid of their government are in. 
dispensable.” 

Therefore, notwithstanding the immense ex. 
portation of the raw material, amounting in 12 


years, from 1800 to 1811 inclusive, to 500,228. 


152 lbs.* of which we received back a great 
portion, manufactured, at nearly five-fold its 


original value,t the consumption of that raw ma- - 


terial in manufaeturing establishments in the 
United States, was 


Ia 1800, only 500 bales or 150,000 Ibs.{ cotton, 


1805, 1000 300,000 

The restrictive system, called into existence 
by the depredations of the belligerents, gave a 
considerable spring to the manufacture, so that in 
1810, the consumption was extended to 10,000 
bales, or 3,000,000 Ibs.§ 

From this time, till the declaration of war, in 
June, 1812, it made considerable progress—but 
there are no means of ascertaining its extent, 
The war, in a great measure, cut off our foreign 
supplies of cotton and other goods, which of 
course produced such a scarcity and rise of their 
price, as held out very great inducements to our 
enterprising citizens, to vest in manufactories 
the immense superfluous capital then divested by 
the war of employment ihcommerce. The pro- 
gress in the cotton branch, was such as might 
have been expected from the boundless supply 
of the raw material. Great numbers of exten- 
sive establishments rapidly arose in every quar- 
ter of the middle and eastern states, which sup- 
plied the great mass of the consumption of the 
country. By a statement presented to Congress 
by a respect®ble body of cotton manufacturers, 
and incorporated into the celebrated Report of 


the committee on ecommerce and manufactures - 


already quoted, it appears that in 1815, the fol- 


lowing was the state of the cotton manufacture. 


throughout the United States. 


Capital invested, 

Males employed from 17 
upwards, 

Below seventeen, 


$40,000,000 


10,000 
24,000 





* Pitkin, page 133. 

+ This is the increase the raw material receives by manu- 
facture. Colquhoun, in his View of the wealth, power, and 
resources of Great Britain, p. 91, gives this statement of the 
cotton manufacture of that country. ; 
“« Export and consumption, 


2, 29,000,000 
“ Raw material, 


6,000,000 


A clear advantage to the nation of above _ sterl’g /.23,000,000 





Equal to above Dols. 100,000,008 
t Report of the committee of congress, ov commerce. & 
manufactures, 1816. 
§ Idem. 
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better — 
Women and fem. children, 66,000 

100,000 
bales 90,000 
Ibs. 27,000,000 





Cotton wool manufactured, 
ual to, 


Nomber of yards of cotton, 81,000,000 | 
Cost [supposed to be the current 
price] per yard, 30 cents, $24,300,000 


Of this statement, | believe, the accuracy was 
never questioned until last fall, when a writer in 
the National Gazette, under the signature of 


] comseieption during the war. ‘To this let as add 
the statement of the committee of commerce and 
manufactures, appears, as we have seen, to have 
been in 1810, about 3,000,000 of pounds. The 


the committee. 
‘That | have made a greater alowance for stor- 
ed cotton than was necessary, is obvious from the 











SAY, deelared it incorrect, without adcducing 

“any. proof, and resting his dictum altogether on | 
what he states as the utter improbability of the 
statement. 

Not knowing on what data the estimate of the 
consumption was predicated, I am unable to sub- 
stantiate it by reference to authorities. 
hope to adduce such a number of collateral and 
cogent facts, as will satisfy every man who be- 
stows that degree of consideration on them, which 
the importance of the question requires, that 
SAY did not sufficiently investigate the evidence, 
of which the case .was susceptible, previous to 
his unqualified rejection of the statement. 

A comparison of the quantity of cotton expor- 
ted, and of cotton manufactures imported, previ- 
eus to and duriag the war, will shed considerable 
light upon the subject. 3 

Export ef cotton in 1809, was Ibs. 50,980,255 








1810, 93,261,462 
1811, 62,058 ,236 
206,299,953* 
Export in 1812, Ibs. 28,887,377 
1813, 19,110,016 
FS Fd, 17,729,007 





hs. 65,726,400 





The difference between the two periods fs | 


above 140,000,000 of pounds, which, at the first 
blush, might appear to be the quantity manufac- 
tured in the country during the war. But there 
are two important deductions to be made from 
this balance ; first, the diminution of cultivation 
during that period, in consequence of the want 


of opportunity. of transporting the article to mar- || 


ket from New Orleans and other southern ports 
—and secondly, the quantity stored there till the 
war wasover. I[ will allow for diminution of cul- 





ture, . 
° Ibs. 35,000,000" 
Quantity stored;. 30,000,000: 
65,000,000 





This; deducted fromthe amount of 140,000,000 





‘ Leaves-a balance of 75,000,000: 
or 25,000,000 Ibs. per annunr, for the domestic 


But | 





we 


* Pukin, 135. $Ibik: 


export of the three years subsequent to the war, 


| in the first of which all the old stock must have 


| been cleared out. 


1815, Ibs. 82,998,747 
1816, $1,947,116 
1817, 85,649,328 


Mos. 250,595,191* 


— 


This exceeds the export of the three years 
previous to the war, only 44,000,000 lbs.—al- 
though the cultivation must have been very con- 
| siderably extended during the three years, 1815, 
116 and 17 ; of course the admission of 30,000,000 
,of pounds remaining of the crops of 1812-13-14, 
|} repeat is too great. 
| I trust that SAY himself will have the candour 
‘to admit that these tables are abundantly suffi- 
‘cient to decide the question. But_its magnitude 
‘induces me “‘ to make assurance doubly sure,” 
_and-adduce other corroborations of the correct- 
‘ness of the statement of the committee. 








| For this purpose I proceed to a comparison of 


the amoant- of cotton goods imported previous to, 
and during the war, which will throw considera- 


|| ble additional tight on the subject. 


| The importation of articles subject to 15 per 
‘cent. duty, which embraced cotton and woollen 
| goods, and a very few others, in 1804, 5, and 6, 
‘was as follows: 











the previous domestic consumption, which, by | 


aggregate exceeds the statement in the report of 














In Amer. vessels. — In For. ves. 
r = FBO4, $30,285,267 _ $1,615,861 
1805,. 37,137,598 2,046,451 
1808, 43,1]5,367 1,434,756 
110,538,232 5,097,068 
110,538,232 
+115,635,300 
Deduct for re-exportation, 3,663,402 
111,971,898 
Detluct also 10 per. ct. for other ar- 
ticles subject to the same duty, 11,197,189 
Net 100,774,709 
| It may: be assumed that one half was- 
cotton goods, equal to ‘ 50,387,354 |i 
j Average 16,795,778 
} Our. population increased.from:1806 : 








* Ibid. 
¢ Seybers,. 164% P - 











to 1814,* about 40 per ct. and of 
course our consumption increased 


in the same ratio, equal to 6,718,311 





23,514,089 
Fhe prices of goods, moreover, were 
at least one third higher in 1814 


than in 1806. Therefore Ladd. 7,838,029 





This makes a total of 
[TO BE CONTINUED. |’ 


31,352,118 





Effect of Copper on Vegetation-—Some time 
since I accidentally spilt some ¢oldtion and oxide 
of copper near the root of-a young poplar tree. 
Ina short time, the tree began to droop, the 


| leaves on the lower branches dying first, and 


eventually those on the upper ones. On cuiting 
a branch from the tree, observed that the knife 
was covered with copper to the. whole breadth 
of the branch, showing that the copper had been 
absorbed, and had undoubtedly proved fatal to 
the life of the tree. I am not aware whether 
this circumstance has been before remarked, 


Spiders.— The sexton of the church of St, Eus- 
tace, at Paris, amazed. to find frequently a par- 
ticular lamp extinct early, and yet the oil con- 
sumed. only, sat up several nights to discover the 
cause. At length detected that a spider of sur- 
prising size, came down the cord to drink the 
oi. A still more extraordinary instance of the 
same kind occurred during the year 1751, in the 
Cathedral of Milan. -A vast spider was observed 
there, which fed on the oil of the lamps. M. 
Morand, of the Academy of Sciences, has déscri- 
bed this spider, and furnished a drawing of it.— 
His words are—Le corps, couleur de suie, ar- 
rondi, termine, en pointe, avec le dos et les pot- 
tes ve lues, pesoif quatre livres. This spider, 
of four pounds weight, was sent to the Emperor 
of Austria, and placed in the imperial museum. 


Musical Kaleidoscope.—A very curious inven- 
tion or discovery. has been made in the art of mu- 
sical-composition. Cards are prepared; on each 
of which a bar ofan air is arranged according to. 
a certain rhythmand key. Four packs of these 
cards marked A. B. C. and D. are mingled: toge- 
ther; andasthe cardsare drawn, and arranged 
before a performer in. the order of that series, it 
will be found an original air is obtained. The 
cards hitherto made, we have been told, are as 
waltzes, and succeed perfectly. The invention 
may be called musical permutation. I¢ has re- 
ceived, however, improperly, that of the Musical" 
Kaleidoscope. , 


Champagne.—T his celebrated wine is indebted : 
for its characteristic properties to the presence- 
ofcarbonic acid. It produces rapid intoxtcation, . 
in consequence of the alcohof, which is saspend- 


|| ed in, or combined with, this-gas, being-thus-ap- 


plied.in'a sudden. and very divided state toa lar 
ger, extent of nervous surface: for the same’ 


| reason its effects are as transitory as it is saddens. 


. *°T prefer predicating the calculation om the year T814, to 
1815, as the importation.of the former year was of little im- 


portance, and left all the yoid to be filled by the domestic'ma- _ 
-pufacture : whereas the importatiorts of tlie last six months of | 


1815, were immense. ‘There was, however, little diminutior®: 
ved -began-eashy~ 


‘in the manufacture in 1815 ¢ the shock it recer 


B16. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


ADVICE TO NEW SETTLERS ON BEECH 
LANDS. 


- From upwards of thirty years’ experience, 
and much observation of the success of others, 
I have thought.proper to give such new settlers 
as engage in clearing those heavy timbered: fer- 
tile lands, some advice how to proceed for the 
least labour and expense, to produce them the 
most profit. 

The most profitable first crop to raise on such 
lands, is Indian corn, and the best mode as fol- 
lows :—To prepare a piece of such land for an 
extra crop of corn, fall all the timber great and 


small, the summer before, when the leaves are f[ 


in full.size ; fall all the trees parallel, and the 
largest first ; trim or lop all the limbs down to 
lie flat on the ground, and to cover it all, if pos- 
sible. | 

The next spring, if a very dry time, turn the 


fire through it, and it is ready to plant amongst | 


the logs, as soon as the fire is gone out; plant 
the hills as thick together as the fallen timber 
will admit, and but few grains in a hill. With a 
good severe burn, such a crop will not require 
any hoeing or dressing, ard grow to greater per- 
fection than on any ploughed lands. I have seen 
fifty bushels and upwards of sound corn to the 
acre, prodaced in that way ; but it requires what 
they call asevere burn, and if it is not sufficient- 
ly dry, put no fire in it, but let it lie for a dry 
time in August, to burn and clear off for a crop 
of winter grain, and never attempt to burn any 
clearing unless it can be done severe and well, 
for the fire not only warms and sweetens the 
ground that hath been so long shaded from the 
invigorating rays of the sun, but enriches it with 
the ashes ; and what is all important and neces- 
ary, asevere fire burns all the seeds of elder 
and briers that always spring up very thick, 
where the ground is not well burnt. The mode 
of raising corn thit I have mentioned, requires 
no labour but to plant, and gather from amongst 
the logs. ‘To expedite the gathering, after it is 
burnt, some of the timber should be rolled so as 
_ to form’ roads through the piece in different pla- 
ces, for a team. ? 
By this mode, Indian corn may, with a good 
severe burn, be raised in the woods cheaper 
than on old improved farms ; for the falling and 
trimming the timber as I have mentioned, is less 
labour and expense than the ploughing and dress- 
ing corn on old farms. But then some say that 


the ground squirrels will dig up and destroy such I 


corn. ‘That is easily prevented :--Take some 
hellebore or itch weed roots; -boil them with 
corn, and sow it round the edges. They will. 


a 
— 








eat that first: it will make them so sick they 
will do little damage. The ground on which 
such corn is raised, will be in proper order to 
clear the next summer, and sow with either oats, 
wheat, orrye. Harvest it in, and with either, 
sow timothy grass. 

Land burnt in that way also produces the best 
of potatoes. To plant them, lay the seed on 
the top of the ground and dig the turf over them. 
They will not require any more hoeing. 

But the most leisure time for falling the tim- 
ber, is in the winter. That will answer for clear- 
ing for wheat or rye, and timber fell in the win- 
ter when it is froze, burns much better than if 
fell when full of sap. But to fall the timber in 
the winter when the leaves are off the trees, it 
will not be dry enough by the next May, to burn 
so sevére as to kill the seeds of wild stuff in the 
ground; therefore it will not be suitable for 
corn. j 
Most settlers, I have observed, are at twice 
the labour and expense in clearing off their land 
for the harrow, that would be necessary, if pru- 
dent care were taken in falling the timber all 
parallel ; and there is no tree but what may be 
fell north or south, by cutting it nearly down and 
felling another against it: and when all the logs 
lie parallel, they are easily rolled, a few toge- 
ther, to burn, without ‘the expense of any team. 
Another great mistake that most people make in 
their chopping is, they fall the small timber first, 
then fall the large trees on them. This makes 
every thing fast, and as tedious and expensive to 
heap together as possible. 

The best and cheapest way when a person 
wishes to clear a piece of new ground, is,—go 
first through it, and fall every large tree the way 
that they ought to fall—trim or lop the bush 
down flat; but never go cutting them off in 
lengths : Omit all that labour—then fall all the 
smaller timber along on them, or parallel with 
them, and cut them off into about twelve feet 
length, leaving all the brush as much spread over 
the ground as possible. Then after the fire has 
been through it and burnt all the small brush, 
these twelve feet lengths and the smaller timber 
are easily piled against each side of the body of 
the large tree, and burnt all up, without either 
cutting in lengths, drawing together, or rolling. 
In chopping, observe these three rules :-— 

Ist. Always fall all your largest trees first, the 


| way they should fall; lop down all the limbs, 


but never cut a large tree into lengths; 

2d. Fall all the others parallel, cut them into 
twelve feet lengths, lopping the limbs, but never 
heap any brush. . 

3d. Never attempt to take oxen, or any‘team, 


i 


-= 











° " ° - es 
into the clearing, until after the greater-part of 


the timber is burnt up, to make room for them 
to work and turn about. : 

With all your first crops, that are harrowed . 
in, sow timothy seed, arf let it lie from five to - 
seven years, for mowing and pasture. By that 
time the roots will be rotten—then late in the 
fall, tura it over with a strong team, for the sod 
to mellow with the frost of winter. In the spring, | 
harrow and cross plough, and it will be mellow 
enough for any kind of grain. All settlers on” 
Beech Lands, that observe this advice, will fing . 
a profit in it every year, more than to fully com | 
pensate them for their annual subscription to the 
Plough Boy. 





APPIAS, 


From the Edinburgh Farmer’s Magazine. 
ON VEGETABLE MANURES, 
BY EDWARD BURROUGHS, ESQ. 


Under this head may be classed all green crops 
which can be grown on the land to advantage, 
and which, when consumed on it, or ploughed 
in, will leave it ina higher state of fertility than 
it was previous to such crops being produced, 
This theory has, however, been disputed by 
some intelligent agriculturists, who assert, in 
defence of their own opinions, that- ‘ land, by 
producing those crops, will be robbed of its ac- 
tive and vegetative properties in proportion to 
their luxuriancy ; and, therefore, by the crop 
being returned, when produced, into the same 
land, you only add to its fertility in the same de- 
gree as what it was reduced in producing them.” 
Now, this theory would be very sound, if it could 
be proved that leguminous plants were fed more 
by the soil than by the atmosphere ; but, so far 
from this being the fact, it will be found that even 
poor land is ina more fertile state after produc- 
ing a luxuriant crop of vetches, rape, or red 
clover, than before those crops were sown ; and 
that after these being cultivated, preparatory, on 
exhausted soils, they will be renovated, and pro- ! 
duce afterwards good crops of corn. If the 
land be not impoverished by producing such - 
crops, it is evident that it must gain the entire 
benefit of the crop so produced, when ploughed © 
in, and that it will, by teeding the crop on itt be 
made capable of supporting a much greater pro- 
portion of stock, and, consequently, a greater 
body of manure will be deposited than had the 
land been in common pasturage. But it may be 
said, that those vegetable crops can be of little. 
benefit to the soil when not mixed with animal . 
manurej or without passing through a process of — 
fermentation. This, however, will be found, on 
experience, to be very erroneous doctrine ; for’ 
it has been proved that the most fertilizing ma- 
nures that have ever been used, are those which 
become putrified without going through any ace- 
tous fermentation whatever. Naismyth, ia bis 


| Elements of Agriculture, has stated some expe- 


riments, by which it appears that vegetable mat- 
ter, decomposed by water alone, produced ma- 


nure of the best quality ; and in many instances — 
I have myself experienced, that green vegeta- — 


bles, when applied as manure, have produted 
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tant crops, the following experiment may 
tend further to illustrate this assertion. On a 
ley field which was ploughed for oats (the soil a 
strong clay, with limestone gravel subsoil), about 
ten perches were covered with turnip tops pre- 
ory to being ploughed; the entire field was 
then sown with oats. But on the part of the field 
where the turnip tops had been ploughed in, the 
crop was by far more luxuriant, and produced 
one third more, in proportion, than the rest of 
the field. 
Some of the most fertile manure I ever col- 
jected was composed of decayed vegetables and 


weeds, which were heaped together during the || 


winter, and turned twice. But the most striking 
proof of the good effect of decayed vegetables 
ga manure, I have yet to observe: viz. After 
digging out a field of potatoes, I had all ihe 
stalks and dirt of them collected together: they 
remained in this state for nearly four months, 
when the heap was turned, and this repeated in 
about two months afterwards. Inthe month of 
April, I carted it out for potatoes on a poor soil, 
inthe same proportion as I would apply farm- 
yard dung ; the crop proved in every respect 
profitable, and of good quality. + Part of the field 
1 sowed with wheat, and part with oats, the fol- 
lowing year, and both crops proved most produc- 
tive. mre u “ 
|. was,informed by a very experienced farmer 
in Herefordshire, that after many ineffectual tri- 
als to produce a crop of wheat off a field which 
he had been for many years cultivating, he was 
induced to sow winter vetches, as preparatory 
for this crop. The first crop of the vetches was 
mown for soiling, and the second growth plough- 
ed in for manure: the crop of wheat afterwards 
_ produced, was far superior to any he had ever 
obtained off the same field by any culture. In 
- strong clayey soils, the wire-worm is often very 
prevalent ; and when dung is applied for any 
crop in a fresh state, (which is very injudicious) 
it engenders this insect still more; by which the 
young plants are often cut off; and the crop lost. 
Ihave found that, by ploughing in a green crop, 
the effects from the wire-worm were not so fa- 
tal, and that the land was afterwards much freer 
from weeds. ' 

The benefit to be derived from vegetable ma- 
nure, is, however, by no means equal on all kinds 
of soil; neither can its application be practised 
indisgriminaic!y. Gn calcareous, gravelly, or 
sandy soils, it promotes fertility in a great degree; 
but on loams, moors, or cold tenacious soils, it is 
by no means appropriate. These former. soils 
are generally deficient. in vegetable matter ; and 
by supplying them with a proportion of this arti- 
ficially, you give them properties by which ac- 
tive vegetation will be excited : But soilg alrea- 
dy replete with vegetable matter could bé little 
benefited by a similar application, unless being 


first put through a preparatory process, by which } 


they would-be impregnated with other substan- 
ces which would fit them to receive benefit from 
such treatment. Gh 3% : 

Whenit is considered at what a trifling expense 
land can be manured in this manner, it is suffi- 
clent eneouragement to every farmer to try it, | 
at least partially. The expense of collecting 


and carting.out farm-yard dung is very great, in- | 


' 





dependent of the difficulty of procuring sufficient 








for an extensive tillage farm. By vegetable ma- 
nure, hundreds of acres can be improved at an 
expense little more than the seed necessary for 
sowing the land ; for it may be well calculated 
on, that the advantages of eyther soiling the crop 
sown, or feeding it for a few months, will be 
more than adequate to the rent which would ac- 
crue before acrop of corn can be obtained. 


a 





Foreign Agricultural, Scientific 
and Literary Notices. 


British Agriculture and Commerce, July 3, 1821. 
We have latterly had some seasonable rain for 
the crops, and the expectation that the wind was 


| changing, had reduced our prices, but the wind 


still continues cold and easterly, and without 
some alteration, the crops will sustain some in- 
jury. It is, in fact, a complete conjecture, in 
which one opinion is as goed as another, for the 
crops have as yet received no injury that would 
not be remedied by fine weather. The demand 
for flour.in bond is limited, but our stock is small, 
and for good fresh Philadelphia 22s. per barrel 
would be given. Our cotton market keeps very 
steady, but dull. The sales of yesterday amount 
to 700 bales, of which 400 were Upland ; very 
middling to good at 9 1-8 a 10 3-4; and a few 
middling New Orleans, 10d per Jb. ; our stock 
of Sea Island cotton has increased 1000 bales in 
the last month. 


Hydrophobia.—A. report lately made by the 
Russian counsellor of state, Lewnshien, states 
that an old soldier, living in a village in the cir- 
cle of Belewsky, had frequently cured men and 
brutes who had been bitten by mad dogs. 
reduced into powder the water plantain (alisma 
plantazo) and having strewed it on a siice of 
bread and butter, gave it to the patients to eat. 
The counsellor observes, ‘* I gave little credit to 
it, until accident furnished me with a sufficient 
proof of its efficacy. One of my brother’s hounds 
went mad, and bit the huntsman. | ‘The ordinary 
operation was performed to prevent the propa- 
gation of the virus, and the wound healed ; bat, 
ina few weeks, all'the symptoms of hydropho- 
bia appeared. The huntsman was taken to the 
old soldier, who administered two doses of his 
remedy, one in the evening, the other in the 
morning ; and then said the man might be un- 
bound and taken home without danger. The 
huntsman expérienced great weakness—but had 
no fits either of delirium or bydrophobia. In.a 
few days he found himself perfectly cured, and 


he has now lived eighteen years without having 


any relapse.” 

The water plantain grows in marshes: the 
root resembles an onion, with thick fibres. Jt 
remains under water to the latter end of May, or 
the beginning of June: it flowers all the sum- 
mer, and may be gathered at any time ; but’ the 
best is atthe end of August.’ The’ roots are. well 
washed and ‘cleaned, and dried.in the shade.— 
When dry, it is pulverised ; and administered as 
above. 


American Flora.—Some years ago, M. Andre 
Michaux, author of a beautiful American Flora, 
the result of his travels in that continent, (by 
orderof ‘the French goyernment,) brought over 


He: 


———_ 
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SS cee Rien oman nan ere eens 
a quantity of grains faom the United States, in- 
cluding several species of walnut trees and oaks, 
among which were the quercitron, quercus tinc- 
toria. ‘These, with the consent of the intendant 
of the crown domains, he sowed in parts of the 
Bois de Boulogne, devastated in 1815, by the 
foreign troops. In February, 1818, about four 


4, acres were sown near the Gate d’Auteuil, to the 


right of the Chemin de Boulogne. In October 
following, the young plants appeared, and many 
thousand feet are now covered with the quer- 
citron. It appears, from experiments, that the 
colouring principle (for.dyeing) inherent to the 
quercitron, is not impaired by change of climate. 
The tree rises to the height of 80 feet; the 
timber is excellent for building, and the bark is 
applicable to the purposes of tanning as well as 
dyeing. 


Steam Heat.—The introduction of steam, in 
metal pipes, for the purpose of warming forcing 
houses, instead of brick flues, and the improve- 
ment in the form, which admit of the ripening 
more frnit in a house built at a smaller price, ren- 
der it probable, that they will hecome much more 
common, and that larger ones will be built; in 
which the tropical fruits may be ripened with 
facility ; more especially as a greater and more 
regularly continued degree of heat may be fur- 
nished by steam at a comparatively trifling ex- 
pense. ‘Already the fruit of the Grenadilla, the 
Loguat, and the Mango, have been ripened in 
England ; and it is probable, that, at no very dis- 
tant period, the Aki, the Avocado Pear, the Flat 
Peach, the Mandarine Orange, thé Lichi of Chi- 
na, the Mangosteen, and the Durion of the East 
Indies, and othér valuable fruits, will add to the 
luxury of the tables of the rich. One yepr ia 
three has already been saved in the time of fruit- 


ing the Pine ; and the necessity of the use of tan 


in its cultivaion, is in a great measure. done a- 
way with ; and we are led to suppose that the 
time is at no great distance, when this expensive 
fruit will be no longer an object. of rarity, from 
the cost of its cultivation. 


Pit Coal.—Count G. Sternberg, an enlighten- 
ed botanist, and proprietor of a considerable 
coal mine in Bohemia, has been, during fifteen 
years, making scientific observations on the strata 
of pit coal. He has, in consequence, acquired a 
valuable collection of fossil trees; plants, and 
grains, the forms of which are in good preserva- 
tion. This géntleman is now publishing at Leip- 
sic, the result of bis observations, under the ti- 
tle of an *‘ Essay towards a Botanical and Geolo- 
gical Flora of the Primitive World.” (The first . 
number contains thirteen plates, engraved by 
Sturm, o¢ Nuremburg, and accurately coloured. 
The plants represented bear no resemblance to 
any that are now known. 3 


Distance of Sound.»In Capt. Parry’s Journal 
of his Voyage for the Discovery of a Northwest 
‘Passage, it is stated that the distance at which 
sounds were heard in the open air, during the 
continuance of intense cold, was so great as con- 
stantly to afford matter of surprise to him,  not- 
withstanding the gy | with which he had 
occasion to remark it. People might often be 
heard distinctly conversing ina Common tone of 





voice, at the distance of a mile. 
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Rudies.—These are the rarest, and have hith- 
erto béen the dearest, of all artificial stones. M. 
Donalt- Wieland, a jeweller of Paris, has discov- 
ered a method of making with the greatest ease 
excellent imitations, by fnsing five ounces of strass 
and one gross of oxid’ of manganese. 


English Verses of Voltaire.Some .inedited 
letters and. poems -of Voltaire were printed at 
Paris in 1820 ; among them occur the following 
stanzas addressed to Lady. Hervey, during the 
author’s stay in England, about the year 1726. 


Hervey, would you know the passion. 
You have kindled in my breast ? 
‘Frifling is the inclination, 

Which by words can be expressed. 

In my silence see the lover, 

True love is by silence known ; 

In my eyes you'll best discover 

All the influence of your own. 


These verses. are easy and -natural, and dis- 
play a greater. command of English language, than 
is letters to Pope Ganganellf do of Italian ; yet 
his English prose is less idiomatic than these ver- 
ses, 
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FOR THE PLOUGH-BOY, 
FLAX, 

When I perceive, by reading the Plough Boy, 
the individual’ and’ national: advantages ‘which 
might be realized from the growing of flax, | be- 
come anxious to-have the best.mode of culture 
put in operation. 

This is now the right time in the year fer us. 
to exercise our minds respecting a future crop : 
for, by observing the mismanagement of the 
present, we can draw some profitable concla- 
sions concerning the future. We can now se- 
fect a-piece: of- land-suitable to put ander tillage 
next'season with some suitable crop for the pre-. 
paration of flax. ground. 


A potatoe crop is undoubtedly the best. and ay} 


eorn crop the-next best, for-preparing ground for 
flax. But in either of these crops, the weeds 
must be exterminated, or they. will damage the 
growth of the future crop of. flax, tenfold more 
than the cost of. destroying the weeds. If the 
land" want manure, it must be laid on with the: 
preparatory crop ;. no manure should be applied 


to the land; when the flaxseed-is to be sown, ex- 


eept plaster, or ashes, or some fine compost 
which js clear of'seeds,.- 
Those who-are unacquainted” with composts, 


_ may-inquire- of skilful-agricultarists.: : if [ were 


to-deseribe the various modes of preparing these 


verize the land thoronghly, but net too deep, 
and leave it in furrows or ridges till spring. In 
the county of Albany and its vicinity, the season 
for sowing will genegally happen about the Ist of 
May ; then the ridges or furrows may undergo a 
thorough harrowing to prepare the ground for 
seed. Harrowing for flax, is preferable to 
ploughing in the spring season; because the 
plongh turns up some earth which is not so well 
fertilized by the frost aad atmosphere, as that 
which lies on the surface. And-as flax does not 
take deep root, shallow pulveriziog, if it be of 
sufficient depth to stand the drought, is most 
congenial to its growth. This is not speculative 
theory alone, but it has been proved by practice 
| repeatedly. 

In the next place, we will take into view the 
best method of sowing the seed. It is needless 
to mention the benefits arising from the even- 
ness, and the disprofits we suffer fromthe une- 
venness of the seed: when sown. The best me- 


small lands six paces wide, either by stakes or 
very small furrows, and sow half the seed one 
way,.then cross the work with the other half of 
the seed. From four to six pecks of seed to an 
acre, according to the richness of the soil, is 
generally considered a-due portion. 

A thorough harrowing and cross-harrowing, 
when the Jand is dry, will angmeut the crop, by 
-pulverising the ground suitably for the reception 
of the fibrous roots ; but to cover the seed, a 
bush is considered better than a harrow, because 
jt will lay the seed ata more uniform depth from. 
the surface. Consequently the plants will spring 
up together, their growth will be more even, 
and there will be a-less quantity of waste flax, 
than if some seeds. were covered shallow and 
others more deep. 

Rolling land: after the seed is sown prevents 
the drought in-a great degree and brings on an 
evenness of.vegetation. : 

Top-dressing with ashes, or ms or lime, 
or: salt, or burnt clay, ‘is well worthy of notice 
where the materials-can be afforded. Plaster is 
the cheapest of the whole where land is suitable 
to-receise-it; and-salt or ashes may berconsider- 
ed the next cheapest ingredients, under our pre- 
sent circumstances.. But the time will undoubt- 


thod I have found is to chequer the field into jj 





edly. come when burnt*tlay willbe as common 
as barn-yard: manure. is at present ; and it is- no 
chimerical notion to ‘suppose that our worn out 








lands will, in fatare, be renovated’ by the simple 


manures, my digression would | be far more lengthy. article of caleined. clay. Whoever will read the 


than the main: subject under consideration, 


series of experiments performed’ by Lord: Beat- 


Let us therefore attend:to, oar flax ground :—|| 80n, may be immediately convinced of the: incal- 


After the potatoe or corn crop is taken: off; pul- culable profits which can: be obtained from: this 


valuable manure. 
winter of 1821.) 


flax and quit the theme : 


it so. 


tion is needless. 


thoroughly manured. 


before indicated failure. 


that city to be remarkably healthy. 
of Health this season. 


lignant fever. 


the season, 





Oin Wednesday week, the thermometer at Providenee “ste 
at.102 for some time in the shade, and rose to 132 in the sun.” | 
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Weekly Summary. : 


Accounts from: New Orleans to the24th of July, represent” 
Not a single case of ma~ — 
lignant’or pestilential disease ha been reported to the Board 


Mr Fowler, a pilot, died at Baltimore on Saturday, of mar 
He took sick down the ———— bay, w 
two boys belonging to his beat died. 


The Mayor of Norfolk.has reported, that several cases of 
ellow fever had oceurred at Woodside’s Lane—that the-caus®” 
is local—that the physicians declare: the fever is not conta 
gious, and that the town generally is unusually healthy for 


At Boston, on the same day, it’ was 97 in the shade, andi 


We will now leave the digression, pull our 
In pulling flax greg 
waste is made by saffering it to become uneveny 
the owner of a field’ ought to oversee the labour: 
ers if he cannot work himself; otherwise the 
work will be slighted and-flax wasted. 

made even when we are pulling, tied and drieg 
in that position, it will be easy thereafter to ‘= 


If Gax be 


The next important object is to. separate the 
harl from the woody substance ; our preseg} 
mode is expensive and tedious. 
the Plough Boy could be remunerated for pro 
curing a plan and plain description ofa ceitip 
modern machine for cleaning flax, it would beg 


very great acquisition in the hands'of farmers, vy : 
OBSERVER. 


If the Editor of 


Cassaces :—Describing the mode of cultiva- 
_Every farmer who has attended 
to raising cabbages knows that the land- must be 
Yarding cattle and sheep 
is perhaps the best method that can. be adopted 
on-a smal: seale ; the treading and the urine of 
the cattle destroy insects and weeds. , 
The heading of cabbage is the object now un- 
der consideration :—With a.sharp pointed kmife, 
perforate the stalk where the lower leaves joia” 
it ; this operation leaves a perpendicular slit im 
the pith of the stalk about an inch fong. 
My informant says: he made the experiment 
last season on spindling plants.with good success} 
the heading soon appeared and progressed to & 
degree which. was profitable in those plants which 


OBSERVER. ¥ 
¥ 


34 
DG: a 


Saratoga itwas94. All-these places are stated to be extreme x 
ly healthy. 
Five dollar counterfeit notes on the bank of Peoneyrani J 
are in circulation; and also notes of thesame denomin 
on the-Mechanic’s- bank in-the city of. New-York. _ 
A frre broke our'in Alexandria,.on the morning of: the 14:8 
inst: which consumed the wooden. building. where it come — 
menced, and several others, together with. the astillery, gu" 
house; adjoining,. . 
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he consequence of the removal of that court to Portugal. 
too }. Applieton, Esq. Charge des A flairs, will shortly re- 
qum to this country. 

The new viceroy of Venezuela, having arrived at Porto 
Cabello, from Spain, with a fleet of nine sail, he deemed it pru- 
genio retire, for the present, to Jamaica, with a considerable 

of the Royal garrison. The patriots were making rapid 
a towards the ,possession of the whole country. 


On the night of the 25th June, the flotilla of the patriots 
jnto the harbour of Carthagena, and attacked the flotilla 
of the Royalists ; and after a severe action, im which the 
triots had 17 men killed and wounded, and the Royalisis 
qo killed, the former succeeded in capturing four launches, 
sinking the gun brig Andalusia, and otherwise destroying the 
ied. 
A plot among the slaves in Porto Rico, for a general insur- 
etion, on the 25th of July, has been detected, and many 
jechiefs have been taken. and will be tried and executed 
jna summary manner. : 
details received at Baltimore, from Smyrna, it appears 
that the war still ragés between the Greeks and Turks, and 
bloody murders distinguish both parties.—The “ Holy: Al- 
| iiance” are calm spectators. 


The Spanish slaving schooner Carlota, after having been 
ie taken by the British, on the coast of Africa, and on 
Sepgetet allowed to depart, returned to the coast, and took 
y board two hundred slaves for Havana, and sailed from the 
goast. She had not proceeded far when she was overset and 
,bva tornado, and all on board perished, except twelve. 
Foree of thesailors reached the British colony, in a wretched 
situation. 
Accounts have been received from our colony on the ceast 
of Africa, to the 17th June. The agents had succeeded im pur- 





chasing from the natives a fertile tract of land, between 30 | 


and 40 miles square, aid 300 miles distant from Siera Leone, 
aud which the colonists were to take possession of after the 
muy season. They are represented to be genezally healthy, 
and satisfied with their situation. 


The ship Camberland, which arrived in the Chesapeake, 
a short time since, from the north of Europe, brought as 
emigrant passengers, the whole population of a Prussian vil 
lage, consisting of their spiritual pastor, and about 100 indi- 
yidvals; men, women and children. 


The board of gentlemen appointed to selectan address for 
the opening of the new Theatre, have awardec the Gold Me- 
dal to Charles Sprague, of Boston. 


Fiour,from wagons, in the city of Philadelphia, commands 
five dullars and twenty-five cents. 


The Missouri Fur Company are now .fitting out an expe- 
dition for the Missouri mountains, and the head waters of 
fee river Collarado. There are, it is said, ninety steam boats 
onthe Mississippi. 

A manufactory of Chain Cables, from Amefican tron, has 
recently been established ‘by Messrs. Tucker & Carter, of 
New-York. A machine is constructed at the works, by witiedi 
purchasers con test the strength of the cables in a satisfactory 


mamer. Competent judges have certified to the correctness | 


ofthis machine. 


The chief agent of the Pultney estates in the counties of 
Steuben and Allegany, has given notice, that produce and 
cattle will be taken from the poorer class of settlers, in pay- 
ment for their lands. 


Captain Alden Partridge, Principal and Superinténdent of 
the Literary, Scientific and Military Academy, at Norwich, 
_ elected President of Vermont Univessity, at Burling- 

The Huntsville Republican states, “that the Big Bend 
of Tennessee River, presents at this season, the most cheering 
Prespects of crops of every kind. The productions of cotton 
will not probably fall short of 30,000 bales, and, we under 
stand, a much larger proportion of it than usual will be packed 
ta Scotch bagging, instead of Kentucky, which is getting into 

pute amapg our neatest planters. 
: western papers siate, that the Canal is progressing with 
“Be Peat rapidity. The locks acthe Little Falls are nearly com- 
and are said to .be-specimens of work highly credita- 
to the builders. , 


It hasbeen reported, that mucli sickness prevailed among 
workmen on the Montezuma Marshes, and that many of 
themhad died during the summer. The Palmyra, paper, of 
the 15th inst. states, on the authority of several respectable 
gtutlemen, “that there have been but very few cases of sich- 
Ress, and but 
James M’Naughton, M.D. of Albany, has been appointed 
‘othe professorship of Anatomy, in the College of Physicians 
‘Surgeons of the Western District. 


In most ofthe counties in this state, the drought has been 
ly experienced, particularly in the corn crops. In 














been blessed with refreshing showers, aud the harvest 
unusually favorable. 
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one death among the hands, during this season.” | 
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counties of Clinton and Essex, and in Vermont, the coun- - 
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struck by lightning. 





The Richmond Enquirer, after stating that whiskey and 
sweet milk are both ofa price in the Atlantic states, and whis- 
key and buttermilk the same in the Western states, propo- 
ses that Congress impose a tax upon whiskey, while it contin- 
eus below a certain price, the avails of which shall be appro- 
priated in every county in the United States, to the improve- 
ment and embellishment of roads. 


The Otsego Journal says, that although the drought 
threatens seriously to affect corn and potatoes; wheat and 
oats turn out more prolific than usual. The Goshen Patriot 
says, that the earth appears to be thoronghly dry” about 
two feet deep, and that the corn, buckwheat and vegetables 
are much blasted. 


On Saturday afternoon, and on Monday evening, Jast 
week, there were refreshing showers, accompenjed in some 
places, with vivid lightning and heavy peals of thunder, 

At Troy, on Saturday, a house occupied by Mr. Gary, was 

It passed down the chimuey into the 
dning room, where the family were at dinner, and from 
themce ito a number of other rooms, breaking chairs, creck- 
ery, looking glasses, &c. Some of the family were conside- 
rably shocked, but soon recovered; one of the domestics 
was passing from the dining room into the cellar, with a sil- 
ver spoon in her hand, which was struck, and thrown acon- 
siderable distance from her—she was not injured. A horse 
fastened to one of the poplars in front of the house was 
struck down, but not killed. 


At Bethlehem, in Albany county, on Saturday, there was a 
hail-storm, which did considerable damage to gardens and 
grain, particularly back-wheat; it was also very destructive 
to the glass exposed te its vielence. The hail-stones are said 
to have resembled broken pieces of ice, and in some iustan- 
ces to have exceeded in size a common hen’s egg, 


At Baltimore, the steam.boat United States, coming down 
the bay, had several of her men very much stunned by the 
lightuing. ‘The man.at the helm did nat recover for nearly 
two heurs. 


On the preceding Wednesday, during a thunder shower, 
at New London, the lightning struck the flagstaff on fort 
Trumbull; at the same time a part of tbe same electric fluid 
passed diagonally to two trees standing out of the fort, dis 
tant about 270 feet from the flag staff. The trees were scor- 
ched, but the flag staff was much shatterhd, and large pieces 
were stripped from it in its whole extent. The wall near the 
foot of the staff, was.cracked in numerous parts, by the .dis- 
charge of the Muid. A sentinel in front of the guard house, 
near the flag staff, was struck down, aud remained senseless 
nearly two hours. He has perfectly recovered. Avother sen- 


, tinel, stationed atthe gate, under the guard: house, was thrown 


across the passage by the shock. 


On the 7thef June, adout 5 o’clock in the afternoon, there 
passed over Willistu.wn aad Goshen, a swan of the animal 
denominated the ** Devil’s Darning Needle,” or the ** Snake 
Feeder, or the. Snake Servant.” So vast was the number, 
that they were likea cloud, and darkened the air. The swarm 


) extended a mile in width, and was more aban an hour in pas- 


sing. They did not move fast; their general course was from 
east to west. 

A party of 15 gentlemen lately dined in the Apper part of 
a public house at Bayou, St. John, when the rafters of the 
fioor suddenly gave way, precipijatedsome of the guests into 
the yard, and crushed others under a large table. Nine or ten 
gentlemen were wounded, but none dangerously. A- negro 
woman, who was iu attendance, was badly hurt. . 


A young man living on the opposite bank of the river St. 
Lawrence, affianced to a girlof the same place, went down to 
Quebec. He there became acquainted with another girl, 
whom he married, After his return, the disappointed ‘one 
meeting her successful rival on the beach, and deriving strength 
from jealousy, seized her, flung her tothe earth, and when she 
opened her mouth to scream for assistance, crammed it full ot 
sand. The unfortunate being, fearful of being stified, encea- 
vored to keep her mouth shut; but, gasping for breath, was 
obliged to re-open it, and at each attempt to respire, received 
an additional handful, till she at length fell a victim to the 
diavolical rage ofher enemy, The niurderess is in gao} at 
Three Rivers. - 


Thomas Clyde, who, a few weeks-since, stole a watch and 
15 dollars in meney, from a youg man, has been-canvicted 
of stealing articles of clothing in Orange county, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for50_ days in the gaol of thrat county. 


A person who calls. himself Tinsley, and an agent of the 
general post office, has been travelling im the states south of 
this, for two or three months past, and has obtained several 
redits and sums of money. he person is nearly. 5 feet 10 
inches high. sandy hair, light complexion, rather high cheek 
bones, stout built, and appeared to be nearly 40 years of 
age. No such person is employed as.an agent of the general 
post office. 


A finechild, of two years and a half old, was recently killed 
by a cart, at Burling slip, New-York. ‘The horse and cart 
was standing without the owner, and the horse being tor- 


A child, aged 15 months, son of Mr. John Taylor, was kit- 
led im one of the streets of Troy, on Friday week, by a loade@ 
wagon passing over its body. 

Dr. Austin George, a physician at Boscawen, was thrown 
from his chaise, and so much injured as to render his sitwa- 
tion extremely critical. His horse was terrified at a sheepskia 
strung to a pedlar’s cart. 

A man is said to have died in Pennsylvania, of the bite of 
a mad dog, which he received 9 years previous. 


The house of Mr. Ezra Ludlow, at Yonkers, was struck 
with lightning, and considerably injured, on the 21st inst. 

A singular robbery lately took ma 204 at Kittanning, (Penn.) 
The office of the Prothonotary of the county was epened by 
false keys, and the continuance and execution dockets of the 
court of common pleas, and the prothonotary’s book of pri- 
vate accounts taken. The theft can be of no advantage te 
the perpetrator, but will produce great difficulty with the court. 


Edward W. Milligan, a clerk in the Phenix Bank of New- 
York, Jately eloped with cash and bills in his possession, be- 
longing to the bank, amounting to 24,000. Uligau was a 
book-keeper in the bank, but owing to the indisposition of the 
Teller, the duties of th¥s department devolved upon him, by 
which:an opportunity was.given te commit the'fraud, A re- 
ward of 2000 dollars is offered for his apprehension, 


A robbery was committed near the turnpike road in Bos 
cawen, N. H. on the night of the 9fh inst. by a foot pad, whe 
approached Mr. H. Karr, then passing on horseback, pre- 
sented a pistol, and ordered him to deliverhis money. After 
presenting his pocket-book, the robber ordered him to dis- 
mount, and march to the rear, when he jumped wpon Mr. K’s 
horse, and rode off. 


An assault ahd robbery was lately committed in Cam- 
bridge-street, Boston, about half past ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, by two persons, who have since been taken and cominitted 
for tral. 


The Queen of England persists in her claim to he crowned 
along with her husband. The Privy Council hold frequewt 
meetings on the subject, andthe papers, as usal, are warm- 
ly contending the rights of the parties. 


‘ Ritty Kegan was indicted lately at Boston for stealing in 
the shop of Nancy Nutting, property to the amount of about 








mented by flies, rushed upon the pavement, and killed the child. 


| $30 The prisoner was an interesting young woman, of a- 
| bout 18 years of age, abd had been an apprentice with Mrs. 
i Nutting, “to learm the trade ofa milliner, ‘While there, her 
} apparent regularity of @deportment iad gained her ‘the ‘oenfi- 
| dence of many friends. She bad joined a Singing Choir and 
‘| become a member of a very respectable Church in this town. 
|| During all this period, Mrs. N. was contineally missing money 
1 and goods from her shop, without once suspecting the prison- 
i er, untill she was detected in actuaily wearing some part of 
|| the stolen property. A great portion of ‘the other a/ticles was 
|| traced to her possession. ‘The prisoner pleaded Guilty tothe 
|! #ncictment. ‘ 

A gentleman, about two months-since, ‘having a spier of fur 
tail grass in his mouth, oue of the seed heads was, by a sudden 
inspiration of the breath, carried to the lungs, where it pro- 
duced an abcess——by which a part of the grass was discharged, 
but before the firmer, parts could be dislodged, the symptouss 
of rapid consumption supervened, under which bis exhausted 
frame sunk to the grave. 

At the late sessions in New-York, Edward Clark was con- 
victed of cruelty towards a dumb Least, andof an attempt te 
defraud, viz. in tying the tongue of a calf, so that it might not 
suck its mother. It bad been stated in a recommentiation in 
his favor, that this was a.commen practice. The Recorder 
observed, however, that it was a very improper.one, and ougitt 
to be punished, so that others might not, hereafter, offend in 
the same mannér. Mr. Clarke bore a very good character, 
and on that account the court was determined to be as leni- 





| should pay a fine of 20 dollars, and costs. - 


Mr. Burwell Rouse, farmer in the vicinity of Fayetteville, 
was recently killed in an affray with a free-man of colour, 
who-has been committed for trial, on a charge of wilful murder, 


OBITUARY. 


kt is with feelings of regret, that we announce to the public, 
the death of the Hon. Jepzp1an Peck. He expired at his re- 
sidence in-this town on Wednesday the 15th instant, in the 
74th year of his age, of a paralysis. Judge Peck had long 
been a resident of thiscounty and bas occupied a large space 
in society. He for many years discharged the duties of vari- 
ous civil offices {and particularly thatof representative in.botk 
branches of the legislature] with honor to himself and. his 
country, and his loss will be materially fet. He wasa pe- 
triot of the revolution, and his.political life has been marked 
‘with prudence and integrity. His dealings have been just, 
and the indigent have-ever found in-him a friend and~bdenc- 
factor. Hewasindeed made up of -those qualities which con- 
stitute.a valuable and sespectatile chizen. His sun has set ia 
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som of his God.—Burlington, August 16, 1821. 
Watch-Tower. 








ent as they could with pepeed: The sentence was, that he , 
l 


a serene sky—he died in a good old age, and rests in the bo- 
—Coopersioum. 
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